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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 162.) 

Twelfth Mo. 9th, 1842. On retiring last night 
and taking a retrospect of the day, could look 
up with more confidence. I believe there has 
been a more honest endeavor to maintain the 
watch. Another day is now before me, O, may 
preservation be experienced. 

11th. During a little season of retirement 
early this morning, I was favored to draw near 
unto my Heavenly Father, and to crave a con- 
tinuance of his protecting care and preservation. 
A quiet feeling prevailed throughout our morn- 
ing meeting. After which it seemed as if the 
enemy renewed his force, and for want of keep- 
ing my eye steadily fixed on Him who hath all 
power, both in heaven and on earth, I find my 
strength has become weakened. 

29th. Favored this evening with a religious 
opportunity which I hope may prove a fresh 
stimulus to be found working out our souls’ sal- 
vation with fear and trembling, while the day 
lasteth. Dear Elizabeth Evans, who is here on 
a little visit, had a religious opportunity with all 
the teachers and the assistants; the superin- 
tendents being also present. We were shown 
what would alone qualify us for filling up our 
— rightly, &e.; how instrumental we might 
e made in bringing the dear lambs committed 
to our care, unto Christ, if we would only seek 
aright for that grace which alone is able to help. 
A warning voice also went forth to some present 
who she believed were losing ground in best 
things. In days past, although children, they 
had been keeping pace with the Lord’s army; 
but of latter time they had broken their ranks, 
&e. O, the awakening call that went forth ! say- 
ing, the Lord’s host is going on ; thou wilt be left 
behind, &ec., &c. The opportunity closed with 
solemn supplication. - 

First Mo. 22d, 1843. Once more a little ability 
was given, during and previous to our meeting 
this morning, to draw nigh unto my Heavenly 
Father, and to pour out my heart as water before 
Him. Also to intercede that He would be 
pleased to point out the way more clearly in 
which He would have me to go; and the cove- 
nant was again and again renewed, “I will fol- 
low thee, only be with me.” 

Our afternoon meeting was also a favored one. 
Dear Sarah Emlen’s voice was once more heard 
amongst us, in very tender persuasions with the 
dear children to close in with the offers of mercy; 
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to yield unto their Heavenly Father all that was 
called for; and no matter how small the offering 
was, great would be their reward, repeating : 
“Bring all the tithes into the storehouse,” &c. 
Spoke of the seamless garment worn by our 

essed Redeemer, saying : “that it was not worn 
without a design.” Greatly did she desire that 
covenants entered into under this roof, and might 
she not say in that room, by some of the dear 
children, might be kept when they left this place. 
She then believed that these very children would 
be made preachers of righteousness in their lives 
and conversation, &c. 

A quiet, good feeling attended our evening 
collection. And upon retiring, feelings of grati- 
tude flowed to the giver of all good, for once 
more remembering our low estate, and feeding 
with that bread which alone can make and keep 
alive the poor soul. 

Second Mo. 2nd. Thou knowest, O Heavenly 
Father, all I desire is to be found serving thee 
acceptably. 

5th. This day was entered upon in much 
weakness. But by being faithful to a little point- 
ing of duty, strength seemed a little renewed : for 
which favor my heart was made to overflow with 
gratitude to Him, who was pleased thus to re- 
ward so feeble an endeavor. 

17th. Have endeavored to walk more care- 
fully ; to avoid indulging in things which weaken 
my strength. But O! how the enemy has laid 
his snares to cause me to sin in thought, that 
which he cannot accomplish in actions. Thou 
knowest, O Heavenly Father, through what weak- 
ness I have endeavored to withstand him, when 
he has come in like a flood! Increase and 
strengthen, I pray thee, the little grain of faith 
that yet remains; that I may know an overcom- 
ing of all my soul’s enemies. There seemed a 
little ability during our meeting yesterday to 
crave that this petition might be Cased 

19th. Unsettlement in meeting among the 
dear children. O, for ability availingly to plead 
for them, as well as for ourselves! Comforted 
since meeting in reading the strait poor Asa was 
in when he cried unto the Lord his God, and 
said : “ Lord it is nothing to thee to help, whether 
with many or with them that have no power,” &e. 

2ist. Attended Concord Gouna Meeting. 
No public Friends there except our friend Samuel 
Cope. The meeting was held in much quietness, 
until broken by our dear friend with these words 
of the apostle : “ Behold I go bound in the spirit 
unto Jerusalem,” &c., &c., “but none of these 
things move me,” &c. Opening and enlarging 
thereon in a very instructive manner. Through- 
out the last meeting there was, I thought, a lively 
exercise felt; and in my small measure I travail- 
ed with the travailing seed. O that we may be- 
come more a redeemed people! freed from let- 
ting and hindering things, so as to be able to hold 
up the standard in its ancient simplicity: not 
compromising with the world in any thing how- 
ever small it may in our eyes appear. There is 
a weakness among many of us in the present 
day, which is, I verily believe, lessening our 
strength; and causing the honest inquirer after 
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Truth, and the weak of the flock, to stumble. It 
is in imitating the fashions of the day in the 
making and cut of our apparel; and this even 
with some of the children of the standard-bearers 
amongst us: parts of whose dress being very in- 
consistent, being made in imitation of the world 
as near as theydare. How my spirit has mourned 
over these things! and this day, under a fresh 
feeling of the weakness crept in amongst us, 
was my heart poured out before the Lord: 
interceding that the spiritual eye of all of us 
might be opened to see things as they really 
are. That so there may still be a standard lifted 
up, with also a flocking unto it, as doves to the 
windows. Thou art able, O Lord! for thy own 
work. Hasten it, we pray thee, in the hearts of 
the people. 

23rd. When the children were collected for 
meeting, I felt a drawing to go in and encourage 
them to stillness therein. After which my own 
weakness and shortcomings presented. Little 
will our precepts avail, if there is not on our part 
a right example set. I do not mean only an out- 
ward stillness, but an inward travail and exer- 
cise, that the weightiness of our spirits may 
evince to them our earnest engagement, and our 
very countenances prove the same. 

Third Mo. 26th. I remembered this evening, 
whilst dwelling on my situation, how it was with 
the children of Israel! the more they were afflict- 
ed the more they multiplied and grew ; yea, even 
when their lives were made bitter to them through 
hard bondage. But, alas, how fared it with them 
in the days of prosperity! 

Fourth Mo. 2nd. “ What shall we render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits?” What good meet- 
ings have we had this day! The afternoon was 
held in silence. In the morning, dear Sarah 
Emlen lifted up her voice both in testimony and 
in supplication. Each and all of our states 
seemed present with her. She first set before us 
the salad and upright life of Job, who feared 
God and eschewed evil. She said, what was writ- 
ten aforetime was written for our instruction ; 
and desired us to remember how Job, through 
all, held fast his integrity! Even when tempted 
to curse God and die, he could say, “Shall I re- 
ceive good at the hands of the Lord, and shall I 
not also receive evil?” “I have heard of Thee by 
the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee, 
wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and 
ashes.” Thus, she said, it would be with all of 
us when we come to see ourselves as we really 
are; but told us it was possible to slide into on 
an hardened state, as not to feel our depravity. 
A lively conscience, she said, what a blessing it 
was! In a very feeling and affectionate manner, 
she spoke of the immortality of the soul. When 
man first breathes the breath of life, then it is he 
becomes a living soul. At first her exercise 
seemed to centre in a state or states present, who 
had heard the voice, but had not obeyed; and 
were going on choosing their own way, till they 
had nearly silenced this inward monitor : so that 
should the Lord speak to them out of deep 
trouble, comparable to the whirlwind, she seemed 
to fear their state was such that even then it 
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would not be heard. While addressing this class 
she was much affected, and said she could weep 
day and night for such; withal setting forth the 
preciousness of the immortal soul, &ec., &c. She 
next addressed some who were about to enter 
upon the troublous ocean of the world. Sur- 
rounded as they would be by many temptations, 
she desired such to seek after that one thing 
needful, as Agar petitioned: “One thing have I 
desired of the Lord, that will I seek after,” &c. 
Then querying what this one thing was, she con- 
tinued, ’tis the grace of God, which would keep 
and preserve in the day of trouble; if we have 
this for our foundation the storm may beat, the 
rain descend, the wind blow, but our building 
will stand. Her supplication was a very solemn 
one. After a moving appeal to our Heavenly 
Father, she went on—“ Thou who knowest us al- 
together as we really are, Be pleased once more 
to turn thy hand upon those who are disregard- 
ing Thee, choosing their own way; follow them 
still, we pray Thee, even to the greatest extremity 
of their wanderings; O, spare them a little longer, 
like the fruitless fig tree, for the sake of their 
poor souls; for the sake of their tribulated pa- 
rents; and above all for the sake of thy dear Son. 
Enlarging further in a very feeling and moving 
manner. Next were remembered the little fear- 
ful ones, who desire Thee more than the increase 
of corn, wine or oil. Be their comforter, be their 
consolation, &c. Then for the bereaved and 
afflicted ones—the mourners every where ; that 
so Thy great name may be praised even in the 
midst of the fire,” &e. 

29th. After an absence of three weeks (our 
vacation) returned to this place yesterday ; think 
I never entered upon duty here feeling the 
weight of things more heavily. May there be a 
fresh and earnest application of heart unto Him 


who alone is able to strengthen for the work. 
(To be continued.) 


iro 


For “* The Friend.” 
Toad-stools and their Allies—No. 3. 

A short walk into a piece of low-lying wood- 
land on the 25th of Eighth Mo., introduced me 
to some members of the Fungus tribes, with 
which I had not before been acquainted. 

I found some new species of those forms in 
which the spore-producing surface is arranged in 
plates or gills below the cap (the Agaric family), 
and in tubes or pores (Polyporei); but was still 
more pleased, as I was about leaving the woods 
on my return, to see a rounded or pear-shaped 
mass, about the size of a Bartlet Pear, but not 
quite so elongated in shape, projecting from the 
earth. It was white, and of a rather compact 
spongy texture. This was, I believed, a member 
of the second great division of the Fungi, i. e., 
those in which the spores are formed in the in- 
terior of the plant without being exposed to the 
air. As this was the first of these that I had 
met with, since commencing these researches, I 
secured it asa treasure. An examination of it 
after my return home, led me to the opinion that 
it was a species of puff-ball, and probably be- 
longed to the genus Lycoperdon, one kind of 
which sometimes grows to the size of a man’s 
head, and is eatable when young. 

Not tar from this plant, I found a small 
rounded Fungus, about an inch in diameter, 
with a smooth, tough, dove-colored skin, the 
whole mass having a firmer feeling than belongs 
to many of the family. On cutting one into two, 
the inside was found to be a firm mass of cells, of 
a dark chocolate color. It was another of those 
species which produce spores within the body of 
the plant. 


I did not reach my home until evening—and 
then warned by previous experience, I removed 
my specimens from the collecting box, and spread 
them out on the mantel of the dining room. I 
was surprised the next day to find that part of 
the Lycoperdon was covered with a pale yellow 
mould which had formed on it during the inter- 
val. Under the microscope, this was a beautiful 
object, consisting principally of a net-work of 
delicate transparent tubes, which branched in 
various directions. I had thus unwittingly cul- 
tivated a specimen of another great division of 
the Fungi, i. e., that to which the moulds belong. 
If we should have this fall the warm, moist 
weather which often prevails at this season of 
the year, I shall probably have many opportuni- 
ties of seeing different members of this group; 
for every housekeeper knows how difficult it is 
to prevent the formation of moulds on provisions 
and other articles. They are beautiful objects 
for microscopic examination, but their organs 
are often too minute for satisfactory investigation 
without artificial aid. 

Under the head of Mushrooms and Toad-stools, 
we may include nearly all of the members of the 
first grand division of Fungi, of which I have 
spoken. These are in general the most conspic- 
uous, and easily examined of the different fami- 
lies. Many of the others are microscopic in size, 
and yet play a part in the processes of nature, of 
equal or even greater importance. Of the six 
great divisions of Fungi, | have mentioned but 
three; and I hesitate to enter upon the others at 
present, both from want of a fuller knowledge of 
them, and because I fear I cannot sufficiently in- 
terest others in them by merely written descrip- 
tions. Yet if any of my readers will take the 
pains to collect and examine the different forms 
of the larger Fungi which abound at this season 
of the year, compare them with each other, and 
note the various differences which distinguish one 
from the other, they will lay a foundation of 
knowledge on this subject, which may induce 
them to pursue still further a study, which 
modern discoveries have raised to great import- 
ance. 

The Fungi differ from most other vegetable 
productions in containing a large proportion of 
nitrogen, an element which abounds in the flesh 
of animals. Several of the species are largely 
used for food; but as others are unwholesome, 
and many kinds very poisonous, great care is 
requisite in the selection. Even those which 
when fresh are eatable, become unfit for food as 
they appreach decay. 

They form an important article of food among 
the Fuegians and other savage tribes. In Eng- 
land and France the common Mushroom is a 
favorite species for this purpose, while in Italy 
other kinds are preferred. It is probable that 
most forms contain more or less of a poisonous 
alkali, and the amount of this varies with the 
condition, manner of growth, &c. One of the 
best English writers on Fungi, cautions his read- 
ers against too free a use even of the most whole- 
some kinds, and advises that they be eaten with 
a large admixture of bread. He recommends 
further to avoid all which have a disagreeable or 
forbidding smell, or that are not perfectly sound ; 
and to take care that they are so cooked as to 
make them tender and easy of digestion. 

The fine, dust-like spores of Fungi are pro- 
duced in such abundance, and are so widely dis- 
seminated through the atmosphere, that when- 
ever favorable conditions present, they are sure 
to develop. Their rapidity of growth is marvel- 
lous; and so also is the variety of situations in 
which they are found. It is not uncommon to 


find a species of Coprinus, (a mushroom with 
black gills and pores, already noticed in these 
articles) on the dressings of amputated limbs 
Indeed it has become a usual practice in surge 
as a defence against such growths, to treat the 
cut surface with a fine spray of carbolic acid go. 
lution which destroys the vitality of the vege 
table spores. 

“A gigantic Mould, of a dark shining green 
when dry, appears frequently on casks, or on the 
walls in oil-mills. The same species occurs some- 
times in great abundance on casks of grease, 
flourishing in the most wonderful degree, and 
ultimately exhausting to a great depth the sub- 
stance in which it grows.” 

Tannin is destructive to most vegetables, yet 
a species of Fungus frequently makes its appear. 
ance on the wood with which tan-pits are lined, 
So, also, there are other substances which are 
poisonous to nearly all forms of vegetable life, 
but which furnish a habitat for Fungi. The 
opium factories of India have suffered greatly 
from a Fungus which develops on the extracted 
opium. Solutions of arsenic, sulphate of iron, 
sulphate of copper, &c., do not prevent the growth 
of some forms of Fungi, though destructive to 
others. A few years since, a little Mould, de- 
veloped in the solution of copper, used for elee- 
trotyping in the department of the Coast Surv 
of Washington, and proved an intolerable nu- 
sance. It decomposed the salt, assimilating the 
sulphuric acid, and rejecting the copper which 
was deposited around its threads in a metallic 
form. One of these Moulds is sometimes de 
veloped in strong wine; another species is pecu- 
liarly attached to wine-cellars, where it han 
about the walls in black powdery tufts. Another 
form of Fungus attacks the corks of wine-bottles, 
destroys their texture, and at length impregnates 
the wine, making it unfit for use. There is an 
instance on record, in which a Fungus attacked 
a cask of wine, and grew to such a size as to com- 
pletely block up the entrance to the apartment 
in which it was placed. 

A beautiful red Mould sometimes appears in 
the centre of loaves of bread soon after they are 
baked. This was at one time notoriously the 
case with a coarse kind of bread at Paris, called 
“barrack-bread.” Its appearance was explained 
by the fact that the spores of some Fungi will 
bear a moist heat equal to that of boiling water 
without losing their power of germination. In 
very hot weather, a Fungus of a bright blood-red 
suddenly develops on cooked provisions, spread- 
ing in little jets as if spirted from an artery. 

J. W. 
a 
For “ The Friend.” 

“The attitude of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing” is often alluded to as “unique,” “ isolated.” 
The oft repeated charge that it was “ drifting 
towards Unitarianism” seems to have nearly died 
out; there are, however, strenuous efforts still 
made by some leaders to persuade their fellow 
members to believe that itis fast going to decay. 
“ Whether sound in doctrine or not, I don’t know, 
but it is dying out,” says one; “its place in the 
Church is too small to consider,” says another, 

While my heart’s reply to these is, “ Father 
forgive them, they know not what they do,” I 
will not close my ears against what they say of 
the body of Christians my lot has been cast with; 
and I query, Lord, is this truth? and if so, how 
far do I contribute towards such a condition? 
Many times through life, and in many ways, have 
my enemies driven me to seek earnestly for a0 
increase of humility ; they may not love me, but 
I will love them, and wait, watching for an op 
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As life and immortality are brought to light 
by the gospel, which is inwardly revealed, it be- 
comes us to use this life and light in working out 
our own salvation ; and then we may be instru- 
mental in turning many to righteousness, so 
as to shine as the brightness of the firmament 
in God's everlasting kingdom. 

But “as the body without the spirit is dead, 
so faith without works is dead also.” And noth- 
ing but a living faith will be imputed unto us 
for righteousness. Christ’s righteousness becomes 
our righteousness only as we willingly accept it. 
And it is freely offered to all, without money ; 
and without price. 

Christ came to his own outwardly, but they 
as a people received Him not. But as many as 
received Him in the way of his coming, to them 
gave He power to become the children of God, 
even to as many as so far believed in Him, and 
in his overshadowing power as to be begotten of 
Him and born again. And He comes to his 
own now inwardly and spiritually, and as many 
as receive Him, and work with Him and use the 
power which He gives, become his redeemed chil- 
dren ; because they savingly believe in his name, 
and their faith is imputed unto them for right- 
eousness. 

But it is by obedience with good works that 
we become heirs of that righteousness which is of 
faith, And when Christ’s righteousness comes 
to be our righteousness through faith ; then shall 
we be like He was, when personally on earth— 
a friend to sinners but not a friend to sin. 

D. H. 

Dublin, Indiana, Eleventh Mo. 28th, 1886. 


Children as Teachers. 


“ Mother,” said Fanny C., a sweet little girl of 
seven years, brushing back her auburn curls, 
“mother, what does this mean ?—‘ For our con- 
versation is in Heaven.’ ” 

The child had been sitting a full half hour, on 
the cricket at her mother’s feet—her bright face 
bending over her book with that earnest gaze 
that betokens the most intense thought; but she 
had not, it seemed, entirely satisfied herself. So 
she looked up confidingly to her mother for in- 
formation. But she was also absorbed in a book 
and did not heed the gentle child, who again re- 
peated more eagerly, “Mother, what does this 
mean ?— For our conversation is in Heaven.’” 

“What book have you, Fanny?’ asked her 
mother. “Oh! the Bible.” “Well Iam glad 
you are reading it to-day ;” [it was First-day] and 
the conscience struck mother glanced at the “ last 
new novel” in her own hand, which she had been 
devouring. 

“But you have not told me what this means, 
mother—‘ For our conversation is in Heaven.’ ” 

“Oh! it means that we should talk about good 
things, that is, about heaven and the angels; and 
read the Bible,” said her mother. 

“You know when the ladies were here at your 
party, mother?” 

“ Yes, my love.” 

“Was their conversation in heaven ?” 

“T fear not, my child. But why do you ask?” 

“T have been thinking,” said the little girl, 
drawing a long breath, as though her thoughts 
had been compressed with much difficulty—* I 
have been thinking that people must speak very 
loud to have their conversation in heaven, and I 
wanted to know if that was the reason which 
made the ladies at your party talk so loud.” 

Her mother could not forbear smiling at the 
idea of such nonsense as usually comprises the 
conversation of a fashionable party, being heard 
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in heaven ; yet she keenly felt the rebuke of the 
innocent child, while she endeavored to answer 
carelessly—* We do not talk about heaven at 
our parties, Fanny.” 

“But when is your conversation in heaven, 
mother?” persisted the little girl. 

The question was a simple one, but her poor 
mother was more troubled to answer it, than she 
would have been to discuss the effects of gravita- 
tion or the properties of light. She bent her lips 
to the cheek of her lovely daughter, and a tear 
mingled with a kiss, as she thought how this 
world had engrossed her heart and soul, her time 
and her talents ; and how neglectful she had been 
of the moral and religious training of her pre- 
cious child. “And now she is teaching me!” 
thought the mother. 

And a happy teaching it was. She is an al- 
tered woman ; and her little girl no longer thinks 
it necessary for ladies to talk loudly to have 
their conversation in heaven.—Selected. 


Selected. 
BEGIN WITH NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
A widow sat in her cottage dark ; 
For the fire was burning low— 
Such a feeble fire, such a tiny spark, 
You could hardly catch the glow. 


Her eyes were dim, and her back was bent, 
But her fingers busy yet; 

From her burdened heart a cry up went 
To Him who can ne’er forget. 


A baby slept on a pallet bed, 
From care and sorrow free; 

While a gentle girl laid her weary head 
To rest on her mother’s knee. 


She spoke with sorrowful voice and look ; 
“ They tell me ’tis New Year’s Day, 

But I hardly believe it, mother dear, 
With all the old debts to pay. 


Old trials, old clothes, old shoes, old house, 
Old hunger, and need of gain, 

The only new thing I see, mother dear, 
Is a hole in the window-pane. 


In books, when people are sad and cold, 
A good man always comes 

With a basket as full as it can hold 
Of loaves and pies and plums: 


And when he finds the mother good, 
And the children pale and thin, 

He puts a hankerchief over their eyes 
And says they must go with him; 


And they wake to find a lovely house, 
And he hopes they will always stay ; 
Oh, mother, I wish this man would come 

And knock at our door to-day !” 


Then the mother laid her sewing down, 
And in tender tones began: 

“My darling, I know a Book, all true, 
Which tells of a glorious man— 


Who is knocking at our hearts to-day, 
And if we let Him in, 

He nevermore will go away, 
But wash us clean from sin. 


And then just close our weary eyes 
As in the tale you’ ve told, 

And take us to a ‘ better land,’ 
Where e’en the streets are gold. 


Oh, such a land! no mortal eye 
Hath seen its pleasures bright ; 

We shall never pine for sunshine there, 
For Jesus is the light. 


Yet He was sad and weary once, 
And therefore knows our way, 
So trust Him, darling, for evermore, 
Beginning with New Year’s Day.” 
—T he (London) Christian. 


Selected, 
A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 


What shall I wish for thee? Friend of my journey, 
Standing with me on this land-mark of time, 
Watching the ebb of a wave that returns not, 
Past beyond ken, with the voice of yon chime, 


What shall I wish for thee? Life has been dreary, 
Hands have waxed feeble, and hearts have grown 
sore; 
White sails are fading afar in the distance, 
Freighted with vain hopes, they came back no more, 


Once, from my heart, happy wishes were springing— 
Riches, and gladness, and health and long life, 

Friends to be near thee, and dear ones to cheer thee, 
Sleep without sadness and home without strife. 


Ah! life some lessons has taught me since then, 
Turning light wishes and hopes into prayer; 

How can I choose for thee? How can I wish for thee? 
Best of my wishes may bring thee a snare. 


Now, as the ocean of time heaves around us, 
Think I, How perished such treasures as these ? 

Too rich the bark to want Christ at the helm, 
Therefore it sank in the depths of the seas, 


Better, the fishing-boat tossed on the billow! 
Better, the storm that the Lord bids it brave! 
Safe shall the harbor be gained ere the nightfall, 

Safe shall He pilot it over each wave. 


Therefore I wish—not for calm, or for sunshine— 
May God choose our lot in this year and in all; 
Only that Christ be in sorrow or gladness— 
Only to trust Him, whatever befall. 


Christ for the wintry days, Christ for the Summer, 
Christ for the bright hours, Christ for the dark; 
Brave be our hearts as we launch on the New Year, 

Never to perish with Christ in the bark. 
—New York Weekly Witness. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The Compliment in Journalism. 


The custom of “ paying compliments” is pretty 
sure to lead to, if indeed it be not generally 
prompted by, insincerity, and insincerity means 


untruthfulness. It is therefore antagonistic to 
that simplicity of address which should charae- 
terize the speech of the Christian. It is the habit 
of the world, and, because it was opposed to the 
truth, Friends came away from it. The Wesleyan 
Methodist has seen the folly of this thing in jour- 
nalism and thus pointedly speaks: 

“We seldom pay compliments. They are 
nearly always offered by insincere people, and 
we want to be always sincere. There was a time 
when these columns were full of them; but we 
believe that to really good people, the conscious- 
ness of the performance of duty is the best reward. 
Let a brother know he is appreciated, but don’t 
tickle his vanity by special references. Few can 
stand it, and you fill the role of tempter, and 
help your brother to sin.” 

The foregoing allusion was probably called 
out, in part, by a practice very common in the 
“religious press” of printing items of “ personals” 
wherein the doings of this bishop, and that “ Rev. 
Dr.” or evangelist are given prominence. I will 
not say that all reference to the movements of 
those publicly engaged in religious service needs 
to be always suppressed, but that right judgment 
is called for when the rule of reticence, so to 
speak, is departed from. The Wesleyan’s true 
concern, however, was doubtless largely owing to 
the so common practice, in the report of ministers’ 
sermons, of referring to the speakers in terms of 
excessive commendation and even of adulation. 
It was Solomon who said that “the flatteri 
mouth worketh ruin.” Ihave therefore queri 
when I have seen it stated that our daily new 
papers, instead of publishing so much worthless 
news and gossip, should give much more space to 
reports of religious and philanthropic meetings 
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and movements, whether the spiritual vitality 
of the community would greatly profit by the 
exchange—unless indeed the reporter used his 

n with a better restraint in the bestowment of 
flattering adjectives than does, in too many in- 
stances, the ministerial editor. Were the daily 

rs to devote a large percentage of their 
space to “ good matter” such as indicated, reported 
in the popular way, would not the effects be as 
mischievous in that direction as have become the 
widely spread public reporting of inter-collegiate 
pall-matches and boat-races upon the pupils in 
our higher institutions of learning? Blandish- 
ments, especially when publicly bestowed, are 
able to accomplish that which cannot be done 
by hatred, contumely and “all the fiery darts of 
the wicked.” 

The Boston Christian, upon the subject of 
dealing in compliments, further says: “The man 
who has a hankering after compliments will do 
well [selfishly speaking] not to allow his convic- 
tions to stand in the way of his subservience to 
constituted authorities. If he keeps on the right 
side of the ‘ powers that be,’ his abilities will be 
proclaimed and trumpeted abroad. But if he 
happens to find himself on the other side of im- 
portant questions, it will be a long time before 
the public are likely to find out how ‘eminent’ 
or ‘able’ or ‘ useful’ he is. Time sets some things 
right; eternity settles all things. In that day 
how vain and trivial will be the compliments of 
earth, in comparison with the Master’s word, 
‘Well done.’ ” 

In the Student, probably three years ago, there 
was a suggestion that some of our young mem- 
bers of a literary turn of mind, might profit 
pecuniarily by engaging in journalistic pursuits 
or by contributions to the periodicals. The con- 
scientious writer, however, will be very apt, as 
said above, “to find himself on the other side of 
important questions,” the side which is not pop- 
ular. He will see how the daily press publications 
work together and compliment each other, even 
those professedly of a high moral tone, bestowing 
encomiums on sheets the scandalous contents of 
which they would think it very wrong or inex- 
pedient for themselves to print. Should he feel 
a concern on account of this to extend kindly 
counsel, he will be likely to learn how coolness 
may succeed warm commendation, and thus to 
prove the unreliability of the maxim—in the 
sense that the maxim is usually understood— 
that “ honesty is the best policy.” Finally there 
may open up a prospect of receiving pecuniary 
compensation for his time and toil, but the Guid- 
ing Hand may indicate how (in this case at least) 
it were better to refuse any pay lest self-interest 
be charged, or independence be lost, and so any 
part of the truth which should be spoken, be with- 
held. Yet experiences differ, and there may be 
that laid upon one which may not be required of 
another. 

It will not be inferred, from what has been 
hereinbefore expressed relative to “ compliments” 
that the judicious manifestation of approval is in 
any wise discouraged. The family or school in 
which reproof is never relieved by commenda- 
tion, will be likely to exhibit some unsatisfactory 
and unhappy results as a consequence of this 
one-sided way of procedure. While mere flattery 
or excessive commendation is apt to have its root 
Inselfishness, thesimple, kindly word of encourage- 
ment and approval is as the “ cup of cold water” 
of which our Divine master we have us not 


forgetful, seeing it may be blessed to both giver 


and receiver. There are those, little or not at 
all publicly known, and who seldom get far away 
from the thresholds of their quiet homes, who 


have done acceptable service in this direction. 
There are also those whose lives have known lit- 
tle release from pain, or toil, or sorrow, and who 
have experienced little of human sympathy or 
approval, who nevertheless, have not lacked en- 
during sustenance and support, their whole ex- 
pectation being like David’s from the Lord. 
The following extract from a late paper, well 
expresses the latter thought : 

“There is no greater strength manifested on 
earth than that of quiet endurance. [have known, 
and so have you, those on whom for years there 
has not risen a single unclouded day ; those, too, 
who knew all the gladness of life, but for whom 
the sun was darkened long before it had climbed 
to its meridian height ; those whose bereavements 
have involved the loss of everything that seemed 
to make life precious ; those who have been ren- 
dered permanently helpless by chronic disease, 
and can never hope for a painless waking hour 
or a night of restful sleep; those whose penury 
has been absolute, and entire, with no prospect 
of relief. 

“Among these have been the very bravest, 
strongest souls that I have ever known; and it 
has seemed to me that no emergency of outward 
action, not even of the foremost of the sacramental 
host in waging the great conflicts in behalf of the 
truth and the right, has equaled theirs, who could 
endure without murmuring, and could render 
constant thanks to God for the heavenly manna 


which has fed them, for the living waters of 


which they have drunk deep draughts, for the 
hope full of immortality, which has never for a 
moment forsaken them.” 

Jostau W. LEEps. 


An Experiment. 

G. F. Pentecost in The Independent relates 
the following chapter of his early experiences : 

When I was a little boy of eight or nine years, 
I was sitting with my old grandmother before a 
great old-fashioned open fireplace on which a great 
fire of logs was burning. The dear old mother 
suspended her knitting for a moment (she was 
always knitting), and stooped down to arrange 
the two ends of a stick of wood which had burned 
through and fallen out on the hearthstone. In 
doing so, her spectacles fell off her nose on to the 
stone hearth, and one of the eyeglasses was un- 
fortunately broken. But my “ granny” was not 
disturbed by the accident. She quietly pulled 
the extra pair, which she always carried on the 
top of her head, down to her face, and picked up 
the broken pair. Having satisfied herself of the 
extent of the damage, she at once released the 
whole eyeglass from the frame, and, turning to 
me, said : 

“Here Fred, is something which will amuse 
you,” and she handed me the unbroken eye- 
glass. 

I did not know in what way I might be amused 
by what to my eyes was but a little piece of glass. 
It was a double convex lens; but then a convex 
lens was a scientific instrument of unknown value 
to me, so I said: 

“T don’t see how I am to amuse myself with 
that, “ Grandma?” 

The dear old lady rose from her place before 
the fire, and leading the way, said: “ Come with 
me, my dear, and I will show you how you may 
amuse yourself with this bit of glass whose use 
and power you do not understand.” 

It was a brilliant day in winter time: the sun 
was shining from a cloudless sky, and being near 
noon time, it was at the height of its power. 

My grandmother led me out on to the broad 
veranda on the south side of the house, and tak- 


ing a piece of white paper with her, she placed 
the bit of glass above it, facing the sun. In an 
instant there appeared a brilliant circle of white 
light upon the surface of the white paper. This 
at once interested me. I could not understand 
why the sun shining through the glass should 
make it so white and light. But the wonder 
was to come. Drawing the glass up and down 
the brilliant spot increased and decreased in size 
until at last the spot of light shrank into an infinites- 
imal point of white light; and then in a moment, 
to my astonishment, the paper began to smoke, 
and then to burn. I was filled with wonder and 
amazement. The power of a double convex lens 
to concentrate rays of the sun upon a focal 
point and generate such a heat as to produce 
combustion was unknown to me. In the midst 
of my exclamations of wonder my good grand- 
mother repeated her experiments upon the side 
of the house and upon the sleeve of my jacket, 
until I was wild with a desire to try it myself. 
Having obtained the precious instrument, I ex- 
perimented with it until I succeeded in operating 
it with satisfactory results; and then I bolted 
down the village street in search of boys to whom 
I intended to exhibit my wonderful “burning 
glass.” I quickly found an interested company 
of spectators, to whom I explained the wonders 
of the glass and made demonstration of its powers 
upon their jacket sleeves and upon the back of 
their hands, whenever I could induce some skep- 
tic to allow me to prove to him that the smoke 
and fire were no tricks but real substances pro- 
duced by the glass. 
ausstosicanenaraniglpaintion 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 111. 


MINISTRY. 

In the exercise of the ministry, as in other 
things of a spiritual nature, the Lord is often 
pleased to make use of instruments that seem 
weak and even contemptible to the wise and pru- 
dent of this world. Barbara Everard, who lived 
at Ashwell in England, was an example of this, 
of whom Joseph Oxley says in his journal:— 
“In this place lives Barbara Everard, a poor, 
honest, decrepid creature, apparently convulsed 
all over, by which her speech is much affected, 
and understanding also. Yet the Lord has been 
pleased to make use of this young woman in an 
extraordinary manner, having bestowed on her 
a gift in the ministry; in which office she ap- 
pears above many of far more natural talents. 
In common conversation she is difficult to be un- 
derstood, being of a stammering tongue ; but very 
clear in utterance in her ministry, her matter 
very correct and sound, opens the Scriptures very 
clearly, and preaches the Gospel with great power 
and authority, and is of singular service in this 
place: she had at this meeting good service.” 

In a letter to Joseph Oxley, dated 9th of Sev- 
enth Month, 1760, Barbara speaks of herself and 
of one of her engagements as follows :— 

“T believe the Lord will have a people to bear 
testimony to his great name and truth in the 
earth, for He is sometimes pleased to make use 
of mean and contemptible instruments, to bear 
testimony to his great name, of which number I 
am one, as thou knowest very well. Yetthe Lord 
doth not forsake me, for He is near to help all 
those that put their trust in Him. 

“For some time I had a concern upon my 
mind to go to a place called Weson, about two 
miles from Baldock, to have a meeting, where 
there had not been a meeting held for about 20 
years before, which made me loth to give up to 
it. But when the mighty power of God arose 
in me, I was made willing; and my uncle and one 
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of our young Friends went with me; and the 
meeting was very large, there being as was sup- 
posed 200 people at it; and I had a good, open 
time among them, and they behaved soberly, so 
that I came away with a reward of peace in my 
own bosom: for the Lord is a rich rewarder of 
all them that faithfully serve Him.” 

Barbara’s expression, “When the mighty 
power of God arose in me, I was made willing,” 
reminds one of the similar language of the Apos- 
tle, “I can do all things through Christ, who 
strengtheneth me.” It is this divine power and 
wisdom which comes from on High, that gives 
all its authority to Gospel ministry. As people 
come to feel after and trust to this, they will be 
preserved from placing their confidence in any- 
thing which man can do in his own unassisted 
strength. The Apostle Paul reminds the Co- 
rinthians that his speech and his preaching among 
them had not been with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power, so that their faith should not stand in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 
Yet Paul was brought up at the feet of Gama- 
liel, and was well versed in the learning of the 
Jews. Rutty, in his account of Friends in Ire- 
land, makes a similar statement in regard to 
Alexander Seaton, one of the early ministers of 
our Society ; that although he was a scholar, he 
was not much known to be such in his services 
for the Lord, not esteeming that learning in com- 
parison to the gift of God, and the operation of 
his Holy Spirit. 

Job Scott was a man of unusual powers of 
mind; but it is recorded of him, that in the ex- 
ercise of his gift, he was “circumspect not to 
minister without fresh anointing; and careful in 
attending to the turnings of the key of David; 
well knowing that when that shuts none can 
open: and therefore when he perceived his sub- 
ject to close and the life withdrawn, however clear 
his opening, and free the spring of life had been 
at his beginning, he would suddenly sit down, 
however, in the cross ; for he had a testimony to 
bear against all superficial and lifeless ministry, 
and very exemplarily avoided it.” 

The same care was exercised by Thomas Wil- 
son, one of those dignified laborers in the Gospel, 
whom the Lord raised up in the early days of 
the Society of Friends. When on a religious 
visit in Ireland, he says, “The motion of life in 
me for travelling ceased, and I durst not then go 
further, but returned back to the County of 
Wexford, and wrought harvest-work at Lambs- 
town for some time.” James Dickerson coming 
over from Cumberland, “the Lord was pleased 
to open my way to go with him, and we 
travelled together in true brotherly love, and had 
a prosperous journey,’ After a time, “I was 
afraid of running before my true Guide (because 
they who run and are not sent of God can neither 
profit the people nor themselves) and so I staid 
at work in the City of Waterford about 16 weeks.” 

Isaac Penington in describing his own ex- 
perience gives an interesting account of the ef- 
fect upon him of that divine power which ac- 
companied the ministry of George Fox. He had 
before met with Friends, but, he says, “the more 
I conversed with them, the more I seemed in my 
understanding and reason to get over them, and 
to trample them under my feet, as a poor, weak, 
silly, contemptible generation. After a long 
time I was invited to hear one of them (as I had 
been often, they in tender love pitying me, and 
feeling my want of that which they possessed ;) 
and there was an answer in my heart, and I went 
with fear and trembling, with desires to the 
Most High, who was over all, and knew all, that 
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I might not receive anything for truth which 
was not of Him, nor withstand anything which 
was of Him; but might bow before the appear- 
ance of the Lord, my God, and none other. And 
indeed, when I came, I felt the presence and 
power of the Most High among them, and words 
of truth from the Spirit of truth reaching to my 
heart and conscience, opening my state as in the 
presence of the Lord. Yea, I did not only feel 
words and demonstrations from without, but I 
felt the dead quickened, the seed raised ; insomuch 
that my heart (in the certainty of light, and 
clearness of true sense) said, ‘This is He, this is 
He, there is no other: this is He whom I have 
waited for and sought after from my childhood ; 
who was always near me, and had often begotten 
life in my heart; but I knew him not distinctly, 
nor how to receive Him, or dwell with Him.’ ” 
His own convincement having been effected, 
not by the wisdom of man but by the power of 
God, when he was called unto the ministry, he 
was careful that his own labors and those of 
others should be under the same divine anointing. 
William Penn testifies of him, that “He was very 
urgent that all those who knew anything of the 
heavenly gift of ministry unto others, would al- 
ways wait in their several exercises to be indued 
with matter and power from on high, before they 
opened their mouths in a testimony for the Lord,” 
Christopher Taylor says, “His ministry was ac- 
companied by a holy, heavenly zeal, in the open- 
ing life of God’s eternal power and wisdom ; so 
that the tender power of God that spoke through 
him, would preciously raise the life in others.” 


J. W. 


Anecdote of Chief Justice Holt—Sir John Holt, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
1709, who, it is said, was extremely wild in his 
youth, being once engaged with some of his rak- 
ish friends in a trip into the country in which 
they had spent’all their money, it was agreed 
that they should try their fortune separately. 
Holt arrived at the inn at the end of a straggling 
village, ordered his horse to be taken care of and 
bespoke a supper and a bed. He then strolled 
into the kitchen, where he observed a little girl 
of thirteen shivering with ague. Upon making 
inquiries respecting her, the landlady told him 
that she was her only child and had been ill 
nearly a year, notwithstanding all the assistance 
she could procure for her from physic. He 
gravely shook his head at the doctors, bade her 
be under no further concern, for that her daughter 
should never have another fit. He then wrote 
a few unintelligible words in a court hand, on a 
scrap of parchment, which had been the direction 
affixed to a hamper, and rolling it up, directed 
that it should be bound upon the girl’s wrist, 
and there allowed to remain till she was well. 
The ague returned no more, and Holt, having 
remained in the house a week, called for his bill. 
“God bless you, sir,” said the woman, “ you’re 
nothing in my debt, I’m sure; I wish, on the con- 
trary, that I was able to pay you for the cure 
which you have made of my daughter. Oh! if 
I had had the happiness to see you ten months 
ago it would have saved me £40.” With pre- 
tended reluctance he accepted his accommoda- 
tions as a recompense, and rode away. Many 
years elapsed ; Holt advanced in his profession 
of the law, and went on circuit, as one of the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, into the 
same county, where, among other criminals 
brought before him, was an old woman, under 
charge of witchcraft. To support this accusation, 
several witnesses swore that the prisoner had a 
spell, with which she could either cure such cat- 


tle as were sick, or destroy those that were 

and that in the use of this spell she had beeg 
lately detected, and it was now ready to be pro 
duced in Court. Upon this statement the Ju 
desired that it might be handed up to him, + 
was a dirty ball wrapped round with several 

and bound with packthread. These coveri 
he carefully removed, and beneath them found 
a piece of parchment, which he immediately re. 
cognized as his own youthful fabrication. For 
few minutes he remained silent ; at length, reeol- 
lecting himself, he addressed the jury to the fol. 
lowing effect:—* Gentlemen, I must now relate 
a particular of my life which very ill suits my 
present character, and the station in which I sit, 
but to conceal it would be to aggravate the folly 
for which I ought to atone, to endanger innoeen 
and to encounter superstition. This bauble, which 
you suppose to have the power of life and death, 
is a senseless scroll which | wrote with my own 
hand and gave this woman, whom, for no other 
reason, you accuse as a witch.” He then related 
the particulars of the transaction with such an 
effect on the minds of the people that his old 
landlady was the last person tried for witcheraft 
in that county.—Pettigrew’s Superstitions con 
nected with the History of Medicine and Surgery. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 

Discovery of the Velocity of Light—This dis- 
covery furnishes an interesting illustration of the 
manner in which some disagreement between the 
real and the expected results of an experiment or 
a calculation, sometimes gives the hint which 
leads to important discoveries. 

At one time (says an exchange) Rémer, the as 
tronomer, was engaged in a series of observations 
to determine the period of the revolution of one of 
Jupiter's moons. To do this, he noted the interval 
between the successive disappearances of the moon 
in the shadow of its planet; and having found 
this, he proceeded to verify it by constructing 
tables of the satellite’s motions, and by compar 
ing these tables with the actual motion as ob 
served through the telescope. But to Rémer’s 
astonishment, he found that his tables were all 
wrong. Somehow or other, the moon failed to 
appear at its predicted time. At first it alwa 
came late and with a lateness which gradually 
increased until it reached the amount of twenty- 
two minutes; then a change came, and it began 
to show the same regular increase in the earliness 
of its appearances. Here, apparently, was & 
total failure of the result which Rémer had aimed 
at. But Romer knew, that, if he had failed, his 
failure had a cause; and he set himself to find 
it. He had noticed that the variations in the ap 
parent motion of the moon which was under 
observation, corresponded with the changing 
position of the earth in her annual course round 
the sun; and the suggestion came to him that 
the apparent variation in the motion of the sat 
ellite was due, not to any actual variation on its 
part, but to the difference in time occupied by 
the light from the satellite in travelling to the 
earth, according as the earth was near to Ju 
piter, or far from it. Here was a clew to a great 
discovery,—no less then the discovery of the 
velocity of light, with which Rémer’s name is 
now indissolubly connected. 

Specimens of Buffalo.—In view of the rapid ex 
tinction of buffalo in the States and Territories 
of the Union, the National Museum recently sent 
its chief taxidermist, Wm. T. Hornaday, with 
two or three assistants, to Montana and Wyoming, 
for the purpose of securing good specimens be 
fore it is too late. Hornaday now reports in # 
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letter to Prof. Baird that he has succeeded in 
getting twelve of these animals, some of which 
will be mounted and placed on exhibition in the 
National Museum, and the remainder distributed 
to the principal colleges of the country.— Wash- 
ington Star. 

Poisoning by Hair Dies— The Medical News 
says, that as no cosmetic for the skin has been 
found that equals white lead in body, smoothness 
and adhesiveness, so no dressing for the hair is 
effectual in gradually darkening it unless it con- 
tains lead; which can be discovered in most of 
the “ hair restorers” in the market. 

The long continued use of any of these lead 

reparations slowly poisons the system ; and it is 
safer to avoid them altogether. 


Bounty on Destruction of Wild Animals.—The 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture re- 
cently addressed a circular to the Treasurer and 
Commissioners of each county asking them how 
much bounty had been paid for the destruction 
of wolves, wild-cats, foxes, minks, hawks, weasels, 
and owls since the act of June 23rd, 1885, went 
into effect. What would be the effect of repeal- 
ing the law as far as it refers to hawks and owls, 
and what would be the effect if the whole law 
were repealed? The answers to the first question 
indicate that the total amount paid by all coun- 
ties will not fall short of $100,000. The answers 
to the second question were practically unani- 
mous in favor of the exemption of hawks and 
owls, and to the third question it is evident 
that if the existence of the law depended upon 
the Treasurers and Commissioners, it would 
promptly be repealed. The Commissioners of 
Crawford County write that the destruction of 
hawks and owls is a great damage to the farm. 


The Palmyra Palms.—The South Eastern pro- 
vince of India, on the Coromandel coast, is a 
comparatively parched and barren region, being 
cut off from much of the rain of the South West 
Monsoon by a high mountain ridge. Yet it is 
well adapted to the growth of the Palmyra Palms, 
which sends its long roots to great depths in the 
earth in pursuit of moisture. Bishop Caldwell 
says that when digging a well in his grounds, he 
struck these roots 40 feet below the surface. 

Its leaves and wood are applied to a variety 
of uses, but its chief value is as a producer of food ; 
it furnishes the chief means of support to several 
millions of the human family. In an article in 
the Sunday School Times, Helen H. Holcomb, 
says of it: The most valuable product of the 
tree, is its juice or sap. This sweet water flows 
from the flower-stalk at the top of the tree. From 
the heart of the circle of leaves crowning the top 
several bunches of flower-stalks appear during 
the fruiting season, and each stalk throws out 
many branches. When cut or bruised, each 
branch yields about a pint a day of sweet water. 
The chief occupation of the inhabitants of the 
Palmyra-growing districts is the gathering of the 
sap of the tree, and converting it into sugar. 
The women and children gather wood from the 
jungles, and boil the sap ; while the able-bodied 
male members of the family find occupation in 
climbing the trees and collecting the sap. A 
strong and active man will climb, upon an aver- 
age, fifty palmyra trees twice and sometimes 
thrice, a day ; and as these trees are from sixty 
to ninety feet high, branchless, and perfectly 
straight, it is, as may be imagined, hard and 
exhausting labor, especially in such a climate as 
that of India. 

The tools of a palmyra climber consist of a 
large curved knife, for removing the old leaves 
and cutting the flower-stalk, and a pair of wooden 


pincers for bruising or crushing the stalk after 
it has been cut or sliced, to facilitate the flow of 
the sap. These he carries in a pouch fastened 
to his waist cloth on one side; and fastened to, 
or bound up in, the same garment, on the other 
side, are a number of small earthen vessels. 
When ready to make the ascent, he places 
against the foot of the tree a crutch. Mounting 
this, the climber passes his feet through a loop 
of palmyra fibre to keep them together. He 
then clasps the tree with his joined hands, while 
the soles of his feet, bent inwards and supported 
by the loop, clasp the tree as much as the hands 
do. The climber draws himself up by his hands 
and his feet follow. Thus, by a series of springs, 
he reaches the top of the tree. Seated upon one 
of the gigantic leaf-stalks, he cuts and bruises the 
numerous flower branches, and then attaches to 
each a little earthen vessel. After the first ascent 
he takes with him, each time he performs his 
difficult journey a leaf bucket, plaited double, to 
hold the accumulated sap. 

The unfermented sap, as it is taken from the 
tree, is very nourishing, and is the usual break- 
fast of the palmyra climber, as well as of his 
household. 

The sap is boiled, in large earthen pots over a 
slow fire, until it becomes a thick syrup, when it 
is poured to harden into moulds, each one formed 
of half a cocoanut shell. The sugar thus manu- 
factured is coarse and dark, but is highly esteemed 
by the people, who use it in a variety of ways. 
The surplus stock is sold in exchange for rice, 
cloth, and other comforts. The sap when fer- 
mented, becomes a sweet, intoxicating drink, 
called “toddy.” Happily however, the palmyra 
climbers of South India are a temperate people, 
and seldom use it in this state. 


——_—_—_—_—O 


Items. 


—The Choctaw Claim.—The Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided that the United 
States justly owes the Choctaw Nation $2,800,798, 
mainly for lands in Georgia, bought of them when 
Andrew Jackson was President of the United States. 
This debt has been due over fifty years. The In- 
dians have been insisting on its payment during that 
time. They not ouly lose the interest on this large 
sum, but they have spent large sums of money in 
prosecuting the claims; and we are informed that 
the present attorneys, whose persevering efforts have 
secured this judgment, are to get 5 per cent. of the 
whole amount, or over $140,000. —The Council Fire. 


—Indian Industry.—The little school paper called 
The Indian Citizen, conducted by the pupils of the 
Industrial School at Chemawa, Oregon, (near Sa- 
lem,) quotes from The Council Fire for Tenth Month 
Colonel Tappan’s tribute to their industry and en- 
terprise in buying a farm with money raised during 
vacation, and adds: 


“This is very kind, and we thank you for it; but 
we beg to say that one hundred of us earned $1,500 
to buy this 85-acre farm in less than three weeks. 
There is not a lazy boy or girl in this school. 

“We came here in the spring of 1885, and found 
this place a perfect wilderness. Upon the grounds 
where our beautiful buildings now stand, the gi- 
gantic fir trees towered almost to the very skies. 
Come and look at it now. 

“ The Indian boys, by their energy, perseverance, 
and determination to do right have wrought this 
change. 

“Only give us achance. Educate us. Teach us 
to work, and we will solve the Indian problem of 
this country by becoming useful men and women.” 
—The Council Fire. 


— Women’s National Christian Temperance Union. 
—At the 13th annual convention of this body, at 
Minneapolis, on the 22d of Tenth Month, more than 
400 delegates were present. There were also six 
fraternal delegates from England. Canada, Sand- 


wich Islands, the Choctaw Indians and the colored 
people of the South were also represented. 

There was a sharp discussion on the resolution re- 
affirming the adhesion of the Union to the Prohi- 
bition Third Party movement. This was opposed 
on the ground that it would be a mistake to commit 
the Union to any political party ; but it was carried 
by a large majority. Notice was then given that at 
the Convention next year an amendment to the con- 
stitution would be offered, providing that “in re- 
ligion the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
should be non-sectarian, and in politics non- 
partizan.” ; 

This association has for its ultimate object the 
complete overthrow of the traffic in intoxicants. 
It has 39 departments, each with its own superin- 
tendent; and includes every State and Territory of 
the Union. 


— Tunesassa School.—It was stated at a recent 
meeting of the Indian Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, that the School for Indian chil- 
dren had been re-opened in the new building at 
Tunesassa, with 35 scholars, and that everythin 
seemed to be working smoothly and well. The 
building is greatly superior to the one that was 
burnt, in capacity and convenience. The sub-com- 
mittee who recently visited the Seneca reservations, 
held a number of councils with the Indians in dif- 
ferent localities, and read to them an address pre- 
— by the General Committee. They found the 

ndians were much interested in the discussion of 
their political affairs; and were fearful that their 
rights and interests might be unfavorably affected 
by some legislation on the part of the United States 
Government. The Friends who visited the reserva- 
tions reported a very decided improvement in the 
manner of living among these Indians, and in the 
cleanliness and neatness of their houses, especially 
in those which were presided over by women who 
had been trained in our school. 
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At the suggestion of a friend we publish in 
the present number of “ The Friend,” under the 
heading, “ Children as Teachers,” a short sketch 
illustrating the importance of so guarding our 
ordinary conversation in the family and in the 
world, that it may be made helpful for the in- 
struction and improvement of others. “Out of 
the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh” 
—and unless grace reigns in the heart, it cannot 
be expected that “the words of our mouth” will 
be acceptable in the sight of our Lord, or tend 
to the promotion of his kingdom in those about 
us. 

It would be a profitable review for many of us 
if we would often, after having been in company, 
reflect upon what had passed there; and consider 
what light our words would throw on our ruling 
motives and most engrossing thoughts. Would 
not some be forced to admit, that they must seem 
to a keen observer, to be almost wholly devoted 
to the pursuits of business and the increase of 
their worldly property? Others, whose talk had 
been of picnics, parties and plans for amusement, 
that these subjects were to them the rod of Aaron, 
which swallowed up all love of serious things? 
Others, that they had no higher aspirations than 
to raise a laugh, and be considered as witty or 
jocular companions? Others, that literature and 
intellectual culture were the things most of all 
to be desired ? 

There is a needed caution to be observed against 
conversing on religious topics in a careless and 
formal way; nor should such subjects as have 
been above alluded to, be altogether excluded 
from our social circles: but is there not a mean- 
ing in the advice of the Apostle, that our words 
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should “ be seasoned with salt”—that that divine 
love, which should dwell in the hearts of those 
who desire more than anything else to be joined 
unto the Lord in an everlasting covenant, should 
so tincture our conversation as to be helpful to 
those with whom we associate? Is there not rea- 
son to fear that some goodly people withhold 
more than is meet in this respect, and fail to be 
of as much service to the cause of the Redeemer 
as they might have been, if they had been more 
watchful to make use of the opportunities they 
met with “ to do good and to communicate” of 
that which was in their hearts? 

The expression, “ our conversation is in Hea- 
ven,” which arrested the attention of the child, 
as mentioned in the article spoken of, has a much 
wider meaning than a mere reference to spoken 
words. At the time the present version of the 
Bible was made, the word “ conversation” meant 
the conduct, behavior or course of life. This 
meaning has now gone out of use; and therefore 
it is well that the Revised Version substitutes for 
“ conversation,” the expression “ manner of life,” 
which is the meaning that was designed to be 
conveyed and which was conveyed by the word 
two or three hundred years ago. 

We must, then, not only be careful that our 
spoken words should exercise an influence for 
good, but that our whole conduct and “ manner 
of life’ should be such that others, seeing our 
good works, may glorify our Father who is in 
Heaven. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—General John A. Logan, soldier 
of the war for the Union, United States Senator from 
Illinois, and Republican candidate for Vice President 
of the United States at the Jast Presidential election, 
died Twelfth Month 26th, in Washington, after a short 
illness. He was sixty years of age. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on the 21st ultimo, 
sent a communication to Congress saying that the ca- 
pacity of the vaults already constructed for the storage 
of silver dollars, is now practically exhausted. There 
is, therefore, a necessity that provision be made for the 
storage of silver dollars at the earliest practicable day. 
Estimates are transmitted of the cost of a storage vault 
of one hundred million dollars, capacity within the 
court yard of the Treasury building. For a double 
steel-lined vault the estimates are $106,673, and for a 
simple vault, without steel lining, they are $27,804. 

Congress adjourned on the 22nd, until First Mo. 4th. 

Judge Peckham, of the Supreme Court at Albany, 
has decided that the action of the Legislature last 
winter, repealing the charter of the Broadway Street 
Railway Company of New York, is constitutional. He 
also held that the mortgages are a lien on the pro- 
perty. 

Almost one-third of the total of 48,000 votes in the 
recent Washington Territory election were cast by 
wonen. 

A large mortality among cattle in Northwestern and 
Southwestern Iowa is reported. Pleuro-pneumonia is 
suspected, and the Governor has ordered an investiga- 
tion. 

Several negro families from South Carolina passed 
through Little Rock on Twelfth Mo. 21st, to settle in 
Southern Arkansas. They will soon be followed by 
large numbers of other emigrants to the same region. 
They say that the cotton crop in South Carolina “ was 
virtually a failure the past season ; that the price of the 
staple was lower than ever before, and the landlords 
under the law absorbed the proceeds of the black labor. 
They had no political rights, being to all intents and 
purposes disfranchised. Under these circumstances 
emigration was a matter of necessity, if not choice.” 

At a meeting of the Central Labor Union in Chicago, 
held on the 26th ult., the delegates to the First Month 
Convention of the United Labor Party were instructed 
“to resist all efforts toward a compromise between 
labor and either of the old parties. Should such a 
compromise be decided upon by the Convention, the 
delegates are to withdraw. A resolution passed by the 
Furniture Workers’ Association, demanding that the 
State declare the coal mines common property, was 
endorsed.” 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 359, 


being 5 more than last week,and 105 more than the corre- 
sponding week last year. Of the foregoing, 53 died of 
consumption; 41 of pneumonia; 21 of diseases of the 
heart; 19 of convulsions ; 15 of Bright’s disease; 14 of 
bronchitis ; 12 of old age, and 11 of croup. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 44’s 1103; 4’s, registered, 127; ; 
coupon, 128; ; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 1233 a 134. 

Cotton was in limited request, and sold in small lots 
to spinners on a basis of 9% cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet, but steady, at 63 cts. for 70 
Abel test in barrels, and 84 cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was quiet, but unchanged in 
price. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at 
$3.85; 125 barrels Pennsylvania roller, straight, at 
$4.25 ; 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.25 ; 250 barrels do., 
straight, at $4.50; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.75 a 
$4.90; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.25, and 500 
barrels do., patent, at $4.90 a $5.10. Rye tlour—Choice 
was quoted at $3.25 per barrel. 

Grain.—W heat closed steady, with 894 cts. bid and 
893 cts. asked for No. 2 red. No. 2 corn closed at 45 
cts. bid, and 45} cts. asked. Oats advanced, No. 2 
white closing at 37} cts. bid and 384 cts. asked. 

3eef cattle were jc. higher, at 3 a 5} cts. 

Sheep, good stock, $c. higher ; common, jc. lower, at 
2a5} cts. Lambs were higher, at 2} a7 cts. 

Hogs were firmer, at 6 a 64 cts. 

The receipts were: Beeves, 1500; sheep, 6000 ; hogs, 
9000. 

ForE1gn.—Labouchere, in a recent speech, at North- 
ampton, said that he regarded the Nationalist plan of 
campaign as simply the application of the trades-union 
principle, legalized in England, to industry in Ireland, 
in order to enforce the right of workers to sufficient 
produce of their toil to enable them to live and thrive. 

It is stated that C. 8. Parnell is convinced that the 
position of the Irish tenants is worse now than when 
he introduced the Anti-eviction bill. That the plan 
of campaign has, as asserted, procured abatements in 
rents where everything else has failed he regards as 
improbable. He thinks it remarkable that the Gov- 
ernment should propose a coercion bill, as the entire 
absence of crime leaves no excuse for coercion. The 
suppression of the Irish National League would inevi- 
tably result in the formation of secret societies that 
would rival one another in the commission of crime, 
and thus necessitate the landlords asking Parliament 
for further coercive powers. 

Parnell will lead a strong attack upon the whole 
policy and action of the Government towards Ireland 
at the opening of the coming session of Parliament. 

Lord Randolph Churchill has resigned his seat in 
the Cabinet owing to a disagreement with the Admir- 
alty and the War Office with reference to increasing 
the expenses of the country in view of the existing 
financial difficulty, and also because he disapproved 
the home legislative measures of the Cabinet. The 
desire to increase the expenses of the Admiralty and 
War Offices, to which Lord Randolph was opposed, 
indicates, it is beleived, that the Government are of 
the opinion that a European war is imminent and that 
extra naval and military preparations on the part of 
England are required to make her influence felt on the 
continent. 

It is known that the bulk of the Conservatives are 
opposed to Lord Hartington as the successor of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and wish to remain a purely Con- 
servative Cabinet, holding that the vacancy in the 
Ministry should be filled by one of their own number. 

The largest and most disastrous fire in Liverpool 
since the year 1847 occurred on the morning of the 
24th of 12th month, when the extensive general re- 
tail stores of John Lewis & Co., on Brunswick road, 
were entirely destroyed. The stores contained an 
enormous stock, all of which was consumed, as was 
also an attractive menagerie connected with the es- 
tablishment. The total loss is placed at $2,000,000. 

On the same day the British ironclad Sultan ran 
into and sunk the French steamer Ville de Victoria, 
while the latter was lying at anchor in the Tagus. The 
Sultan dragged her anchors and drifted against the 
Ville de Victoria. After the collision, she collided 
with and damaged the steamer Richmond. The Ville 
de Victoria’s crew and passengers numbered 68, of 
whom 30 were drowned. 

The Hovas have paid the 400,000 francs war indem- 
nity due France under the terms of the treaty of peace, 
and the evacuation of Tamatave by the French is im- 
minent. 

The Spanish Government has despatched officials to 
establish a settlement at the mouth of the Muni river, 
on the west coast of Africa. 

Advices from Vienna say it is reported there that a 
serious difference exists between the Cabinets of Vienna 


and Berlin. It is claimed that Prince Bismarck jy © 
serving Russian designs without regard to the interests 
of Austria. Von Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, it jg 
stated, will soon hold a conference with Count Kal 
and insist that the situation be cleared up and that 
Bismarck be asked to declare whether Germany ig an 
ally of Russia or of Austria-Hungary. 

A telegram from Buenos Ayres says that in Cordoyg 
on Twelfth Month 21st., there were reported 25 cases of 
cholera and 19 deaths. In Mendoza there are 30 cases 
daily andthe number of deaths is increasing. In Buenos 
Ayres, during eight hours, there were 35 cases and 23 
deaths. 

A telegram from Havana says, the value of the fresh 
fruits exported from that port to the United States 
during the year which ended on the 30th, is estimated 
at $500,000 in gold. Of this amount $285,000 was for 
pineapples, and $140,000 for oranges. It is calculated 
that the railway freights collected on sugar and mo. 
lasses respectively are equivalent on an average to 15 
per cent. of the full value of sugar, and 10 per cent, of 
the value of molasses. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The Committee in charge of this institution will 
meet in Philadelphia on the 7th day of First Month, 
1887, at 11 A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction will meet on thesame 
day, at 9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 
9.30 A. M. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The school will be opened in the New Building on 
Third-day, the 4th of First Month, 1887. 

The session will close on Fifth-day, the 14th of 
Fourth Month, and a deduction will be made in the 
charge for Board and Tuition proportionate to the di- 
minished length of this session as compared with a full 
term. 

Conveyances will be at WEstrown STaTrIon on the 
4th of First Month, to meet the trains that leave the 
Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, at Broad and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, 
at 7.07, 9.03 and 11.13 a. M., and 2.47 and 4.55 Pp. M, 

Tur Unton TRANSFER CoMPANY will send for 
gage to any place in the built-up part of Philadelphia, 
if notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnut Street; at 
the South-East corner of Broad and Chestnut Streets; 
at the Baggage-room, Fifteenth Street above Market, 
or at Market Street Ferry (north side,) and will deliver 
it at the Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, at a charge of Twenty-five cents per 
trunk, to be paid either when the order is given or 
when the trunk is called for. For the same charge 
they will collect baggage from any of the other rail 
road depots, if the Railroad checks held for such bag- 
gage are left at one of the offices of the Transfer Com- 
pany above designated. In all cases it must be s 
that the baggage is to go to Westtown Boarding School, 
Westtown Station, on the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad (Central Division.) 

JONATHAN G, WILLIAMS, 

Twelfth Mo. 24th, 1886. Superintendent, 


CARD CALENDAR. 

The Tract Association of Friends have just issued 
their Card Calendar for 1887, with monthly slips at 
tached. Price 5 cents; mailed for 10 cents. Friends 
Book Store, 304 Arch Street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 


Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
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Diep, at the residence of William C. Buzby, Mt 
Laurel, New Jersey, on the 13th of the Twelfth Month, 
1886, MARY Moorg, a beloved member of Evesham 
Monthly and Preparative Meeting, in the 82nd yeard 
her age. The humility, and exemplary life and cor 
versation of this dear Friend, and the kind Christiat 
spirit in which she administered reproof and encout 
agement, will be long and we trust profitably remem 
bered by those with whom she associated. They have 
the comforting assurance that the language, “ Thot 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make the 
ruler over many things, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord,” is applicable to her. 





